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Making dreams reality 

KW Princess Project grants wishes, one princess at a time 
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Now deep thoughts 
... with Conestoga College 

Random questions answered by random students 

If you could transform into any type 
of transportation, what would it be? 



CS 


“A Vespa just because I 
think they are really cool." 


Marcus Silva, 

third-year 
electronics engineering 


“A tank because they are 
powerful." 


Jonathan Mansilla, 

first-year 
international business 




"A fighter jet because it flies 
and it's fast.” 


Vlad Panalt, 

first-year 
intemabonal business 


'A Bogati because it is one 
of the fastest cars in the 


Collins Atsfkidi, 

first-year 
international business 




Lynne Milnes (left to right). Carla Perrota, Cathy Erskine and Barbara Hankins of the Licorice Allsorts 
recited poetry and played classical music at their second annual Spring Into Spring event at the 
Cambridge Libraries and Galleries on March 17. 

Spring into Spring 
chases away winter blues 


BY WESLEY BUTLER 

To help welcome the spring 
season, the Licorice Allsorts 
played classical music and 
recited poetry at the Spring 
into Spring concert at the 
Cambridge Libraries on 
March 17. 

People of all ages were treat- 
ed to classical music such as 
Camberwell Green by Felix 
Mendelssohn and The Four 
Seasons by Antonio Vivaldi, 
as well as several poems 
about the transition between 

“We want to show people 
that spring isn't just anoth- 
er season," said Barbara 
Hankins, who plays clarinet 
in the Licorice Allsorts. “It’s 
a time in peoples’ lives when 
they feel rejuvenated, so our 
goal is to inspire them as 

The quartet, which also 
consists of Lynne Milnes, 


Carla Perrota and Cathy 
Erskine, formed in 1980 
when all four women studied 
music in Toronto. Toward 
the end of their program, 
one of their instructors 
assigned students to differ- 
ent groups and told them 
each group had to perform a 
song. The four women ended 
up in the same group. Each 
of them had an immediate 
chemistry with the others, 
and they knew they wanted 
to perform together perma- 

This is the second year the 
Licorice Allsorts has held 
the Spring into Spring con- 
cert, which was organized 
by Karen Murray-Hopf, the 
cultural and special events 
planner at the Cambridge 
Libraries. 

“This quartet is very pow- 
erful," said Murray-Hopf. “I 
made sure they performed 
at the library because they 


have a way of connecting with 
people, which 1 think is very 
important" 

The Licorice Allsorts want 
people to walk away feel- 
ing optimistic about their 
future after hearing clas- 
sical music pieces about 
springtime, and being told 
stories about what the sea- 

Typical performances by the 
quartet usually consist of one 
theme, or one story and song 
that are played all the way 
through. 

season for some people, so 
our quartet wants to make 
the transition to spring 
happy and cheerful," said 
Milnes, who also plays the 
clarinet in the Licorice 
Allsorts. “It can be really 
hard to shake off those cob- 
webs, and we want to make 
it a lot easier for people to 
do so.” 
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Student president job not to be taken lightly 


♦ FROM PAGE 1 

Byrne said she was 
impressed and happy with the 
election process. However, an 
issue that arose was the num- 
ber of people who applied. 
There were initially four peo- 
ple who pursued the role as 
president but two of them 
dropped out after discovering 
it was a full-time job. It ended 
up being between Wright and 
a member of the board of 
directors. Byrne believes the 
reason for the sparse turn- 
out was because people may 
have not known enough about 
what the job entails. 

As for the board of direc- 
tors, there are normally eight 
people chosen but only five 
applied this year. The board 
and Byrne are currently 
deciding how they want to fill 
the three remaining spots. 

Byrne, whose term ends in 
April, said her time as presi- 
dent was an amazing experi- 
ence and that she couldn’t 
have asked for anything more. 

“It’s taught me what I want 
to do for the rest of my life. I 
love being a voice for people 
who just don’t really have 
one. More specific, being a 
voice for students," she said. 

Byrne said being president 
of CSI is a great way for 
young students to learn the 
process of a business but in 
a very safe environment. She 
said she got to learn about 
business practices, govern- 
ment and how colleges work. 

“It's a real business. I feel like 
Tm set for anything that the real 
world throws at me," she said. 


In addition to being presi- 
dent of CSI. Byrne is a part- 
time student in the busi- 


and president of the College 
Student Alliance, an orga- 
nization which advocates 
on behalf of 135,000 college 
students on issues such as 
tuition and accessibility. 

In order to take on the role 
as president, Byrne had to put 
her education on hold. She 
completed two years of her 
three-year program and then 
switched to part-time. She will 
be returning in September to 
finish her third year. 

Once she walks across the 
stage at commencement and is 
handed her diploma, she is pack- 
ing up and moving to Ireland. 
Byrne is an Irish citizen and has 
family residing there. 

“It’s my home,” she said. 

She will be continuing school 
in Ireland, enrolling in a bache- 
lor of business degree program 
and then a master's program. 

Someday, Byrne hopes to 
be chief of staff to the prime 
minister of Canada. 

“I feel like nobody dreams 
big anymore and I'm just 
going to dream big for every- 
one," she said. 

Looking back on her time as 
president, Byrne said she is 
proud of how much CSI has 
grown in the past two years 
and of creating a team that is 
100 per cent here because they 
love CSI and want to better 
the experience for students. 

‘Tm most proud of how much 
we’ve been able to expand to 
represent more students and 
not just Doon," she added. 



The organization now has 
physical space on all four cam- 
puses and is looking to expand 
the new shuttle service. 

Although Wright will be tak- 
ing over as president on May 
1, Byrne will remain at CSI for 
two months to train and help 
him ease into his new role. 

Byrne says Wright has a 
professional demeanour but 
is nice and easy to approach. 
She said CSI's biggest prob- 
lem is figuring out how to 
communicate with students 

munications, he could bring 
innovative ways to solve that. 

“He has big ideas that he 
wants to bring forward and 
they do line up with the stra- 
tegic direction of the organiza- 
tion. He thinks that anything 
can be possible and that's 
what the president should 


think,” she said. 

The 28-year-old said he is 
nervous and excited to be 
president but also relieved he 

last months as a student as he 
graduates in June. He hopes 
to bring student issues to the 
forefront and help solve them. 
He said the biggest challenge 
will be prioritizing the issues 
that students bring to his 
attention. As to why he decided 
to run, Wright said it was for a 
number of important reasons. 

“Honestly, it was the experi- 
ence that went along with the 
position, as well as being able 
to come in as a student and 
know what we like. And hav- 
ing that new fresh eye on the 
type of issues that my fellow 
classmates and fellow student 
body have witnessed over the 
past few years,” he said. 


Wright said Byrne has done a 
great job as the president and 
is impressed with her work. 

“She has given us and future 
presidents a great framework 
and foundation to just con- 
tinue to build on,” he said. 

Although he isn’t a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, 
he has played a part in the 
organization. He previously 
worked as a CSI self-serve 
kiosk leader for two years at 
the Waterloo campus and is 
currently a bartender at the 
Nooner Pub in the Sanctuary. 

Byrne's biggest piece of advice 
for him is to make the position 
his own and to not try to be like 
her or past presidents. 

“If he thinks that something 
is right, he needs to make 
sure he trusts himself and he 
doesn’t doubt it. He needs to 
have that confidence,” she said. 


Mentalist wows Sanctuary audience 



PHOTO BY WENDY CZAKO-MAH 


Mentalist Wayne Hoffman prepares audience member Steph 
Roman for a mind-reading trick in the Sanctuary on March 14. 



A day that started in Los 
Angeles ended in Kitchener 
as Wayne Hoffman, mentalist 
and illusionist, ilew in and 
performed in the Sanctuary 
at Conestoga College March 
14. With a 6 a.m. flight to 
Miami, Hoffman leads quite 
a life. 

Born in a rural town outside 
of Reading, Penn., Hoffman 
had a dream, to be a magician 
and tour the world. Everyone 

father, now his biggest fan, 
told him he needed to get a 
real job. Conestoga is just one 
of those crazy places he would 
have never visited, had he 
listened. 

You might ask yourself, 
what is a mentalist? The clos- 
est reference people have is 
the TV show. The Mentalist. 
According to Hoffman, a men- 
talist is someone who uses 
psychology and human behav- 
iour for entertainment. They 
manipulate the mind and do 


demonstrations that appear 
to be psychic, using Nero lin- 
guistic programming along 
with a bit of hypnotism and 
reading body language. 

Although he barely appears 
more than 25, Hoffman has 
been performing for over 23 
years. His first paid show was 
at the age of 15 and he has 
been performing profession- 
ally for 16 years. It’s the only 
job he’s ever had. 

Hoffman started as a sleight 
of hand artist and then an 
Illusionist. At the age of 18 
he went to university to study 
psychology. This sparked his 
interest in mentalism. 

“The downfall is, there isn’t 
a mentalism 101 course, so 
you really have to do your own 
self studies. I left school to do 
my own research,” Hoffman 

He claims not to have any 
psychic ability, but rather 
highly tuned senses. Because 
of what he knows, Hoffman 
is skeptical of anyone who 
claims to have psychic ability. 


“I can reproduce anything 
that a psychic claims to be 
able to do, without supernatu- 
ral powers.” 

During his Conestoga per- 
formance, Hoffman had two 
siblings stand on stage with 
their eyes closed. When he 
tapped one on the back, they 
both felt his touch. He also 
used a Sharpie marker to 
make an X on the one sister's 
arm, only to have it appear on 
the other’s. 

For his final trick, Hoffman, 
uncrumpled, refilled and 
resealed a can of pop he had 
originally opened and drank 
from throughout his perfor- 
mance, all while the audience 
watched. 

Audience member and 
recipient of the can of pop, 
Steph Roman, a first-year 
public relations student, said, 
“Amazing, mind freak over 
here. I’ve seen an illusionist 
before, but never like this." 

For Hoffman, the most 
amazing part of what he 
does is getting to meet all 


kinds of people from all over 
the world. To date, he has 
performed in 44 countries 
and is about to embark to his 
45 ” — American Samoa, a 
country he didn’t even know 
existed. The best part he 
says is watching people’s 
reactions, watching people 
freak out after seeing him 
perform. 

He has appeared on a num- 


ber of shows such as, The 
Ellen DeGeneres Show, 
Phenomenon and The Howard 
Stern Show, and has written 

What does the future hold 
for Hoffman? 

"Wow, Til have a family, a 
home and I’ll still be perform- 
ing. I’ll still be performing till 
I can’t physically move any- 
more,” he said. 
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Out of the shadows 

Student speaks out about living with depression 


This is the first of a four- 
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Rainbow Reels 
celebrates diversity 


Sticky floors littered with 

sion stand candy and the 
aroma of butter in the air 
set the tone for The Rainbow 
Reels Queer Film Festival 
at Princess Twin Cinema in 
Waterloo. 

Filling theatres for the 13th 
entertain, celebrate and edu- 


of the lesbian, gay, bisex- 
ual, transgender and queer 
(LGBTQ) communities. 

"Most films that you see 
don’t show LGBTQ people - 
they show people in more nor- 
mative relationships or with 
more normative sexualities,” 
said Suzie Taka, the 2013 


everybody." 

Running from March 13 
to 17, the festival presented 
11 handpicked movies rang- 
ing from a comedy called 
Codependent Lesbian Space 
Aliens Seek Same, to a docu- 
mentary about Audre Lorde, 
a lesbian feminist who played 
a big role in the Afro-German 

^They’re'not'au'gay, they're 
not all lesbians, they're a vari- 
ety of different queer sexu- 

movies, adding choosing them 



Orchestrated by the 
Waterloo Public Interest 


Research Group, a social and 

profit organization, entrance 
fees are not for monetary gain. 
“We're really lucky that 

local organizations,” said 
Taka. “We sell tickets to cover 
our costs and that’s it." 

Organizers are accustomed 
to seeing film buffs, those who 
identify with LGBTQ, lots 
of students and a wide age 
range come through the doors 


“It's kept going because it’s 
become important to a lot of 
people,” Taka said. 

The celebration really began 
on March 14 with a screen- 
ing of a comedy called Gayby 

the Canadian Clay and Glass 
Gallery. 


COUNSELLOR'S CORNER: 

Stress and Stress Management 
i Part 1: What is Stress? 


Stress has become part of our everyday vocabulary. 
Why write a column on stress when everyone deals with it daily? Since 
stress is misunderstood and mismanaged, let's start with 
understanding. 

Stress denotes the changes that we undergo as we experience and 
adjust to our continually changing environment. It has physical and 
emotional effects on us and can create positive or negative feelings. As 
a positive influence, stress creates anticipation and excitement and can 
compel us to action (remember that clutch single that won the T-ball 
game for your team?). As a negative influence, stress can result in 
discomfort, anger and rejection, with health problems such as 
headaches, upset stomach and insomnia. 


Although almost everyone responds to some situations with a high level 
of stress (death of a loved one, birth of a child, beginning or ending a 
relationship), individuals respond differently to most situations. These 
become stressors for an individual only if they are construed as 
threatening or dangerous. Most of us cringe at the thought of having 
to parachute from an airplane; some find it a challenge. Most of us 
avoid contact with snakes. Others keep them as pets. Most of us 
experience anxiety at the thought of presenting in front of a class, and 
while some will do anything to avoid it, a few get totally turned on. 

The goal is not to eliminate stress but to learn how to manage it and 
even use it to help us. For more information or help with Stress 
Management, talk with a counsellor in Counselling Services. 

A Message from Counselling Services 



The not-so Great 
and Powerful Oz 



white, with magician, Oscar 
Diggs (James Franco), a.k.a. 

to leave the ordinary world 
behind and enter the life of 
show business after a visit 
■ from the woman he loves who 
informs him of her upcoming 

I After a show gone wrong, Oz 
gets chased by a potential lov- 
er’s man, who, unluckily, hap- 

mam Running forbear lift, 

loon, cuts the rope and drifts 
off scot-free. Or so he thinks. 

Enter the twister that Oz 
gets trapped in. Around and 

stops? Well, everyone knows 
by the yellow-brick road in 
the Land of Oz. 

crept in and the screen wid- 
ens. The viewer gets a look at 
the beautiful scenery before 
glancing at the gorgeous 
Theodora (Mila Kunis). 

With the help of Theodora, 

Emerald City where he 
believes he will assume the 

is, he has assured Theodora 
he is indeed the great wizard 

! and rule over it. 

I It doesn’t take long for his 
I lie to unfold which in turn 

into her ugly and mean inner 






CONESTOGA 


^ Be the difference. 

KESpECT| 


IT'S GREAT TO BE PART 
OF A COMMUNITY 

values a clean and respectuful 
We all pitch in together 
to keep our College free from 
litter and vandalism. 


THANK YOU FOR BEING THE DIFFERENCE 
www.conestogac.on.ca / respect 
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Kitchener hosts international tourney 
celebrating special needs hockey 


BY RYAN BOWMAN 


On an autumn weekend in 
1994, a group of developmen- 
tally challenged hockey play- 
ers gathered at a community 
rink in St. Louis, Mo,, for the 
inaugural Special Hockey 
International (SHI) tourna- 

Nearly 20 years later, 
Kitchener played host to what 
has become one of the largest 
celebrations of special needs 
athletes in the world. 

Held from March 14 to 16, 
the event featured 60 teams 
and nearly 1,000 players from 
across Canada, the United 
States and England. Over the 
course of the three-day tour- 
nament, a total of 120 games 
were played at the Kitchener 
Memorial Auditorium and 
the Activa Sportsplex. 

John Thompson, chair of the 
tournament's host committee, 
admitted he had no idea what 
he was getting into when he 
agreed to spearhead the orga- 
nization of the event nearly 
four years ago. 

“Like a lot of people, I didn't 
really know anything about 
special hockey," he said. “But 
once I learned a little bit 
more, it was something that 
pulled at my heart strings 
pretty easily, and I knew I 
wanted to be involved.” 

Adapted specifically for 
players with developmental 
delays or special needs, spe- 
cial hockey varies from the 
traditional sport in several 

There is no contact, no icing 
and no offsides. There are no 
tryouts. The emphasis is not 
on winning and losing, but 
on making friends and hav- 


ing fun. 

Most importantly, special 
hockey transcends age and 
ability level. Participants as 
young as five years old may 
face off against fully grown 
adults, and individuals new 
to the sport may skate for an 
entire game with the assis- 
tance of an on-ice aide. 

Thompson, who was a mem- 
ber of the city’s Memorial 
Cup organizing committee in 
2008, said planning the SHI 
tournament presented its 
share of challenges. 

“It was a significant learn- 
ing experience for all of us to 
understand what the word 
special means in special 
hockey," he said. “From how 
we timed and scheduled our 
games to how we fed every- 
body, we knew we had to 
approach this differently than 
if it was a Bantam triple-A 

That approach included 
a number of unique off-ice 
initiatives which Thompson 
referred to as “wow factors." 

The biggest addition to 

Hockey Avenue, a series of 
exhibits lining the concourse 
of the Aud. Players, coaches, 
families and spectators could 
do everything from bid on 
autographed NHL jerseys in 
a silent auction to test the 
speed of their slapshot or sing 
karaoke. 

Each team also had a local 
sport celebrity serve as their 
honourary captain and a local 
rally team — a group of citi- 
zens who cheered them on at 
the opening ceremony and all 
of their games. 

All 946 players also received 
goodie-filled gift bags before 


their first game and shiny 
participation medals follow- 
ing their last. 

“We could have thrown 
these kids on a pond in St. 
Jacob's, set up two nets 
and they would have had a 
great time," Thompson said. 
“But we really wanted it to 
be about more than just the 

Equipped with a team of 
more than 200 volunteers, 
Thompson said he began pre- 
paring for the event nearly 
a full year in advance. His 
objectives from the outset 

“We wanted to put on the 
best tournament we could, 
and we wanted to raise 
awareness about the sport of 
special hockey." 

Kirsten Carr, director of 
special hockey operations for 
the Kitchener Minor Hockey 
Association, said both of those 
objectives were achieved “ten- 
fold.” 

“All weekend, I heard noth- 
ing but good things," said 
Carr, who also serves as gen- 
eral manager of Kitchener's 
special needs team, the Ice 
Pirates. “I feel honoured to 
have been a part of it - not 
only as a member of the Ice 
Pirates, but also as a member 
of this community.” 

According to Carr, the tour- 
nament was as beneficial for 
the genera] public as it was 
for the participants. 

“I think this will help others 
understand that people with 
developmental delays are 
able to do things, that they’re 
capable of playing sports.” 
she said. “I hope that's the 
legacy this tournament will 
leave behind.” 
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Condors badminton club 
caps competitive season 



The last of the shuttlecocks 
| have been smashed as the 
| Conestoga Condors' badmin- 
ton team wrapped up its five- 
I month-long season on March 
1 and 2 at the Regionals at 
Mohawk College. Michael 
I Kam, coaching his first-year 
of collegiate level athletics, 
sent 10 players to take on the 
best of the OCAA West region 
in an attempt to make it to 
I Provincials. 

Kam said, “There were 
I mixed results, with some wins 
and some losses, but overall 
the team did extremely well 
(at Regionals). Unfortunately, 
I not quite well enough to get to 
Provincials.” 


ti There was a lot of good 
camaraderie and It was a 
pleasure to see them as a 
nice, cohesive team 
at the end. JJ 
- Coach Michael Kam 


There were 14 players each 
in the men’s and women’s sin- 
gles pools and seven teams 
each in the three doubles 
pools. Only the top three 
from each pool advanced to 
Provincials. 

That is all in the past now, as 
Kam is already concentrating 
on new tactics for next season. 

“Next year I plan to work on 
conditioning right off the bat 
instead of focusing on trying 
to determine which players 
to cut. Once everyone is up 
to par on strength and con- 
ditioning, then I will start 
with the fundamentals and 
continue to build from there.” 

He said he found that no 
matter how skilled some of 
his players were, they were 
more prone to injury because 
they were missing some key 
fundamentals and lack of 
proper conditioning. 

It is difficult to condition 
your players, teach them the 
key fundamentals and con- 
stantly push them to improve 


in a short period of time with 
limited gym time and some- 
times prior commitments 
from players. 

Kam, who has been playing 
badminton for about 30 years, 
knows it takes more than skill 

and was astonished to see 
how close his team became 
during the season. 

“One of the nicest things 
from the season is how well 
the team came together. 
There was a lot of good cama- 
raderie and it was a pleasure 
to see them as a nice, cohesive 
team at the end.” 

Kam encourages other 
sports teams to plan social 
outings outside of scheduled 
practice and game times to 
really bring everyone together 
as a solid, single unit. He said 
once the team members got 
to know each other better, it 
made them less afraid to point 
out each other's strengths and 
weaknesses during practice. 
He said that aspect helped his 
team tremendously. 

Kam believes only two or 
three players will be return- 
ing next year, so he is encour- 
aging anybody with a slight 
interest in badminton to come 
out for the team. However, 
Kam means business and 

petitive team next season. 

“I am looking for players 
who are dedicated and are 
ready and willing to learn. 
Badminton is very much a 
game of skill, hand-eye co- 
ordination, speed, strength 
and endurance and it takes 
a lot of those qualities to be 
successful." 

More importantly, he is 
strongly urging females to 
come out. He said sometimes 
they couldn't field a complete 
team because there weren't 
enough women available 
because of prior commitments 
and other reasons. 

“I am very proud of all the 
team members for their com- 
mitment and dedication and 
all their hard work. I think 
it was a learning curve for 
all of us and I thank them 
for absorbing the informa- 
tion I gave to them and being 
patient with me," Kam said. 
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The visually impaired have 


to fight for rights 



PKOtO BY JESSICA REDIKER 


Ninety per cent ot books and reading materials are not accessible 


BY JESSICA REDIKER 


This is the final instalment 
of a five-part series on visual 

like for the people living with 


In what world is it accept- 
able that 75 per cent of work- 
force-aged people are actively 
seeking work that they know 
they will never find? The 
answer: our world. 

This is the case for blind 
and partially sighted people 
in developed countries and it 

of World Blind Union (WBU), 
the umbrella organization for 
all blindness organizations in 
the world. 

WBU strives to improve 
the quality of life for visually 
impaired people through the 
support of global and local ini- 
tiatives that focus on creating 
equal opportunity for education, 
overall safety and employment. 

One of the primary focuses 
of WBU is an initiative called 
Right to Work which focuses 
on bridging the employment 
gap that has been created 
by a lack of meaningful posi- 
tions available for visually 
impaired people. According to 
WBU. in developing countries, 
only 10 per cent of workforce- 
aged people with limited sight 
have a job that can sustain 
their lifestyle. 

er of fund development and com- 
munications at WBU. says this 
is not an issue of capabilities, 
but of people’s misconceptions. 

“People's perception is that 



visually impaired people can't 
do the same thing," she said, 
adding the jobs that partially 
sighted people get are often 
more introverted work such as 
legal work, research, banking 

very few limitations on what 
they could do if employers took 
additional steps to make their 

"There can be a wide vari- 
ety of jobs if materials are 
made accessible for them. It 
depends on your level of blind- 
ness because the public has to 
understand that blindness is 
varied, it’s not either black or 
white," she said. “If you have 
some vision, you can still do 
certain things and anyone who 
wears a pair of glasses has a 

corrected by glasses, so they 
can function normally." 

Some of the simple accom- 
modations that could be made 
to create more positions for 
partially sighted people would 
be to install sci-een-reading 
software like JAWS on com- 
puters, having work-related 
reading materials available 
in large print and having car- 
pool options available since, 
according to McQuillan, there 


portation for blind or visually 
impaired people. 

In addition to the limita- 
tions that arc externally 
being placed on a visually 

cess, McQuillan said self- 
convincing oneself that they 

sighted person, can be just as, 
if not more, hindering. 

In addition to fighting for 
the right to work. WBU focus- 
es on one of the foundations of 
being employable - literacy. 

Right to Read is an initia- 
tive that focuses on putting 
books in the hands of visu- 
ally impaired people across 
the world - something that 
McQuillan explains isn’t as 

“Even though the Canadian 
National Institute for the 
Blind creates a lot of English 
Braille books and materi- 
als, we can’t ship them to 
other English-speaking coun- 
infringement," she said, add- 
ing this book famine affects a 

and literate in society, mak- 
ing the person less hireable. 

According to WBU, over 90 
percent of all published mate- 
rials cannot be accessed to be 
read by blind or low vision 
people due to these copyright 

"wBU’s overall mission is to 

and inclusive. m ° re acce9sl 

One of their most recent 
successes was championing 


adopted by the European 
Parliament in early February 
that requires car manufactur- 

Alerting System that ensures 

people with sight loss. 

According to a press release 
from the European Blind 
Union, the crash rate of silent 
vehicles is twice as high as 
that of cars with internal com- 
bustion engines when moving 
slowly, stopping, backing up or 
entering a parking space, which 
puts not only visually impaired, 
but all pedestrians at risk if 
they are not paring attention. 

In addition to this prog- 
ress, the UN Convention on 
the Rights of Persons with 
Disabilities was a monumental 
success for not only those who 
are partially sighted or blind, 


but people with any disability. 

“People with all kinds of dis- 
abilities went to (UN head- 
quarters in) New York City 
and said, ’You can’t make up 
something that talks about my 
rights without me saying what 
my rights are,’" McQuillan 



ing persons with disabilities 
as charity cases and medical 
burdens toward viewing them 
as "subjects" with rights, who 
are capable of claiming those 
rights and making decisions 



board with this viewpoint and 
people continue to fight for 
these basic rights, the future 
of those with a visual impair- 
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